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THE DOMESTIC TURKEY. 


About the middle of April, in Kentucky, the hens be- 
gin to provide for the reception of their eggs, and secure 
their prospects of incubation. The nest, merely a slight 
hollow scratched in the ground, and lined with withered 
leaves, is made by the side of a fallen log, or beneath the 
shelter of a thicket, in a dry place. The eggs from ten to 
fifteen, are whitish, covered with red dots. While laying, 
the female, like the domestic bird, al wayeapproaches the 
nest with great caution, varying the course at almost every 
visit, and often concealing her eggs entirely, by covering 
them with leaves. Trusting to the similarity of her home- 
ly garb with the withered foliage around her, the hen, as 
with several other birds on being carefully approached, 
sits close, without moving. She seldom indeed abandons 
her nest, and her attachment increases with the growing 
life of her charge. The domestic bird has been known, 
not unfrequently, to sit steadfastly on her eggs, until she 
died of hunger. As soon as the young have emerged from 
the shell, and begin to run ahout, the parent by her cluck, 
calls them around her, and watches with redoubled suspi- 
cion the approach of their enemies, which she can per- 
ceive at an almost inconceivable distance. To avoid 
moisture, which might prove fatal to them, they now keep 
on the higher sheltered knolls; and in about a fortnight, 
instead of roosting on the ground, they begin to fly, at 
night, to some wide and low branch, where they still con- 
tinue to nestle under the extended wings of their protect- 
ing parent. At length they resort during the day to more 
open tracts or prairies, in quest of berries of various kinds, 
as well as grasshoppers, and other insects. The old birds 
are very partial to pecan-nuts, winter grapes, and other 
kinds of fruits. They also eat buds, herbs, grain, and 
large insects ; but their most general and important fare 

is acorns, after which they make extensive migrations. 

By the month of August, the young are nearly indepen- 

dent of their parent, and become enabled to obtain a safe 

roost in the higher branches of the trees. The young 
cocks now show the tuft of hair upon the breast, and be- 
gin to strut and gobble, and the young hens already purr 
and leap.— Amertcan Magazine. 


[This is the bird which is so apt to lose the head about 
the month of November, to furnish the thousand families 
of New England with a Thanksgiving dinner. It is the 
roast Turkey which is the most prominent on the table, 
when the children and grandchildren, parents and grand- 
parents yield sach a cheerful obedience to the Governor's 
Proclamation, and ‘‘ thankfully partake of the bounties of 
Divine Providence,” without making any complaint against 
his interference with their private concerns. ] 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE SISTERS, 
Or, Obedience and Disobedience. 


Amy and Julia were sisters. Their parents were not 
wealthy, but they had enough of the comforts and luxuries 
of lifeto satisfy contented minds. Mr. Welford had in- 
herited from his father a little property, which, having 
been well invested, had risen to thrice its original value. 
He married, early in life, one whom he had loved from 
childhood, and although trials, and severe ones too, had 
sometimes crossed his path, his cup of blessings had been 


whom we shall have occasion to speak of, the sisters be- 
fore introduced to our readers. 


Amy at ten years of age, was a laughter loving little 

damsel, with cheeks as red as roses, and dark blue eyes, 

in which twinkled a deal of fun androguery. You would 

love her at first sight, she was so full of life and animation, 

and entered into all her pursuits, that is, if they were 

agreeable to her, with so much earnestness. This is the 

bright side of her character, when we know her better, let 

us see if no fault mars so lovely a picture. 

Julia was two years her senior, and somewhat of a con- 
trast to her sister in feelings and disposition. Her pre- 
vailing expression was thoughtfulness, although when ani- 
mated, she appeared nearly as lively as Amy. She was 
one of those children whom people always call good, and 
who are the envy of those who have not an equal control 
over an outward expression of their feelings. Her faults 
were not of a kind to incur frequent censure and reproof, 
but often in the solitude of her own chamber did she look 
sadly upon the errors of a heart whién she had learned to 
search deeply and carefully. O! she would say, as she 
leaned her brow heavily upon her hand, if others could see 
me as I see myself, how would they shrink from me in 
loathing and contempt. Yet was Julia like the poor pub- 
lican, who smote upon his breast and would not so much 
as lift his eyes to heaven, in his contrite humility. She 
dared not hope she was forgiven, for she did not look with 
trust to him, who alone can pardon sin, but endeavored by 
good deeds to atone for secret sins, as if, poor feeble 
child, her efforts could for one moment be compared with 
that great expiation which could cleanse her soul from 
every stain. 

Mrs. Welford was a gentle being, full of fervent piety, 
and an earnest desire to see the happiness of her children 
secured both for this world and the next. If she ever err- 
ed in judgment it was perhaps because she loved too fond- 
ly, and was too anxious that nothing, on her part, should 
be left undone to secure the desired result. Well might 
it be said of her, that “ even her failings leaned to virtue’s 
side.” Under such a mother’s care, we might hope to 
see Julia and Amy making daily progress in the right 
ath. 

The children attended the village school, where they 
had advantages nearly if not quite equal to those of a city 
education, divested of some of the evils belonging to the 
latter. They were required to study in the full sense of 
that term, and to such a mind as Julia’s, her tasks were 
congenial for she loved knowledge for its own sake; but 
Amy’s most unhappy moments were those spent upon her 
lessons. One morsiing she entered the schoolroom with 
her sister, and took her usual seat. It was nearly the 
close of the term, and her teacher had been urging her 
to attend more faithfully to her studies. Amy felt deter- 
mined to try, and bending her head over her book, en- 
deavored to collect her scattered thoughts. The next mo- 
ment, while a grave look sat upon her pretty features, she 
was tying paper spectacles on her nose, and hanging shav- 
ing ringlets upon her ears for the diversion of her more 
studious neighbor. She placed a high crowned cap upon 
her head, and then gazed around the room, with the air of 
an old lady looking upon her grandchildren. A titter ran 
through the school, and the teacher looked up in surprise, 
‘“‘ Amy,” said she ina reproachful tone, as the little girl 
covered with blushes, hastily removed her head gear. 
Amy did not deliberately intend to break the rules of 
school, but obedience was a thing she scarcely thought of 
when it came in the way of her pleasures. She loved to 
gaze out of the window watching the gurgling brook, that 
wound its way along the side of the school-house over 
many colored pebbles, and then lost itself in the woods 
beyond, and to listen to the music of the birds, for their’s 
was a melody to which her heart responded, and gladly 
would she pour forth her own sweet voice in the closing 
exercise of school. But it required much urging to 
make her do what was distasteful to her. 

One lesson the girls were required to get at home, 
and Julia’s was always carefully learned, but Amy would 
often carry her book to her room, after in vain trying to 
persuade her mother to excuse the lesson, and while the 
tears rolled down her cheek, would say in a tone of vexa- 
tion, “‘ mother knows how I hate to study, and she might 
excuse this one lesson. It’s bad enough to study in 
school, without being mewed up here in my chamber to 
repeat over and over what I so much dislike, and know 
will never do me any good.’? Amy thought she would not 
disobey her mother for anything, but was that obedience 
which was given only from necessity, and with an unwill- 
ing heart? Julia complied faithfully with her mother’s 
wishes, but we are sorry to say that her motive was wrong, 
and at the close of the day she did not feel the satisfac- 


performance of this duty. Having thus given a sketch of 
their characters, let us pass over a few years in the lives 

of these sisters. - 
It was Sabbath morning. A light breeze stirred the 

tops of the lofty trees, and of the gentle garden flowers, 

and they bowed their heads as if in adoration of their 

Maker, on that holy day. The very notes of the birds 

seemed hushed, as they warbled their morning lay. And 

now were heard the bells of the village church, pealing 

forth their invitation to the children of earth, and seemed 

to say, ‘Come and prepare to be children of heaven.” 

Forth come they, through the fields, and down the hill- 
side, those simple villagers, to take their places in the 
house of God. The holy man arises. He is young, but 
he seems to have trodden long in the pathway of holiness, 

and as he warms with his subject, his whole face seems 

lighted up with heavenly fire. He speaks of the duties 

we owe to one another—of the deep love and obedience 
children owe to their parents, and then directs the thoughts 
upwards to that heavenly Father, who deserves more than 
all the love it is in our power to bestow, more perfect 
obedience, than any but his one beloved Son ever gave. 
Who are those two fair young girls in one corner of the 
church, who drink in his words, while slowly falling tears 
prove that they hear them not unmoved? Five years 
have passed over their heads, since last we saw Julia and 
Amy, and not until now, have they determined to enter 
the narrow way. 

Again, it is the holy Sabbath, and in that same village 
church, a youthful group are kneeling around the altar to 
consecrate themselves forever to a new life. Again we 
see Julia and Amy, and if we could but look into their 
hearts, how much more lovely would their characters ap- 
pear tous. They have now learned to obey their earthly 
parents, and their Heavenly Father also, from the true 
confiding Jove which springs up from the inmost soul. 
They have now found that true obedience which alone 
can stand the tsst of an All-seeing eye—the obedience of 
a cheerful, willing heart. 8. 


we 








Narrative. 


THE EMIGRANTS. 


BY MISS JULIA A. FLETCHER. 








Slow and sad were the movements of many in that little 
band, for they were leaving the home of their childhood. 
They had suffered much there~they had suffered, and 
toiled, and wept; they had borne persecution, for the 
faith that was very dear unto them, was a forbidden thing; 
yet still it was the home of their love, and they mourned 
to leave it. There were little children there, who looked 
up to their parents with wondering eyes, and asked them 
where they were going; and there were these who had 
lived long enough to know the cause of all this wo, whose 
young faces wore a strange expression of sadness, But 
most sorrowful of all it was to see the old people there, 
the grandfathers and grandmothers of these little chil- 
dren. They had played under those trees when they too 
were young; they had lived and grown old amid the same 
scenes, and how could they leave them without much of 
sad and regretful feeling. 

Why then did they go?’ Because they were good peo- 
ple, who loved God, and wished to worship Him in the 
way they thought right. The other people where they 
lived were not willing that they should do this, and so 
they resolved to leave their homes, and go where they 
could obey God, and lead holy lives, without any one to 
prevent. ” ; 

They did so; they left their native place—the school 
where their playmates studied, and the church where they 
first went to hear of holy things, the dwellings where they 
had always lived, and the graves where so many of their 
loved ones slept; they went sadly, but they knew it was 
right, and they went. After much trouble and labor, 
they arrived at a place where they thought they might live 
in peace. 

It was a desolate place; there were thick woods all 
around, and savage people ; but they knew that God would 
be with them there, as well as in the most comfortable 
home, and they were happy. Their first act was to praise 
Him, and the first building they erected after providing a 
shelter from the storms, was a church, where they might 
meet to worship Him. It looked very little like the 
churches we see around us now, for it was a small low 
building, with only a few windows in it, and it was very 
rudely built. They left two or three large trees standing 
near it, and there they came up every Sunday, and led the 








full to overflowing. He had five children, two only of 


tion she wished and fondly hoped to experience from the 


children there, to hear about God, and our Saviour. 
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These good people endured much suffering, and were 
often reduced almost to starving. ‘They had to bear cold, 
and hunger, and labor, but they * despair, They 
worked on, and they still prayed for heip. ... °° @ while, 
there were many villages in the country which looked so 
desolate, and some of them grew to be large cities. There 
are many beautiful churches there—they are surrounded 
by large houses, and the graveyards near are filled with 
marble stones and splendid monuments. The old church 
has become nearly black with the storms of years; the 
moss has grown over the roof, and the stones which mark 
the graves are broken and decayed. But had they not 
thus borne so much to build that old church, and to teach 
their children there to love and worship God, those newer 
and handsomer churches would never have been built. 

Those good people were those who first came to our 
country. These villages and cities that we see all around 
us, are in the places where they found only dark woods ; 
and the handsome churches where we now meet to wor- 
ship God, are not more beautiful in His sight, than the 
smaller one which our pilgrim fathers erected. 
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- Gistory and Biography. 





ORIGINAL. 


[The sketch of Edward VI. King of England, furnished by an 
old Correspondent, has suggested the idea of publishing Bio- 
graphical Sketches of the Kings of England, with such incidents 
in the History of their times as we suppose may be interesting 
to our readers ; and presuming that they will all be interested 
in the history of their British Saxon Ancestors, we shall intro- 
duce the series with two or three numbers on the origin and 
early history of the English.] 


THE BRITONS. 


It is not known from what part of the world England 
was first peopled. The Island of Great Britain, so far 


back as history informs us, was called Britannia and its 


inhabitants Britons. ‘They were a barbarous people, and 
uscd to go almost naked, and paint their bodies sky blue; 
which color was called brith, and from this it is supposed 
the name Briton was derived. They lived in cottages 
thatched with straw, and kept large herds cf cattle. Their 
houses were scattered all over the country, without any 
regard to order, not on the public roads, but by springs 
and woodlands, where they could most conveniently get 
wood and water. They lived mostly upon milk, and such 
meat as they got by hunting. What clothes they wore 
were made of the skins of beasts. They wore long hair, 
which flowed down upon their backs and shoulders, and 
suffered the beard to grow on the upper lip. 

Their government was Patriarchal. The country was 
divided into small districts or principalities, each of which 
had its separate leader or chief. When it became neces- 
sary for them all to unite in defence of the country against 
foreign invasion, they called a general assembly, and chose 
a General to command their armies ; but besides this, they 
had no general government. They were a brave people, 
and like all barbarous tribes, were frequently involved in 
desolating wars. 

The religion of the Britons was a cruel and bloody su- 
perstition. Their priests, who were called Druids, pre- 
tended to make known the immmediate will of God, and 
thus gained great credit and authority among the people. 
They taught the transmigration of souls ; by which the 
people were made to believe that, after death their souls 
would go into other bodies of beasts, birds, reptiles, or 
men, according as they had been good or bad. This is a 
very common superstition among the heathen. Any of 
our readers, who will visit the Cabinet of curiosities in the 
Missionary House in Boston, may see a curious Chinese 
painting, representing the transmigration of souls. The 
Druids lived in the woods, in caves and hollow trees, and 
performed their religious ceremonies and offered their sac- 
rifices in thick and gloomy groves of oak. ‘Their food 
was acorns and berries, and their drink water. They of- 
fered great numbers of human beings in sacrifice, which 
they burned in large wicker idols. This they did on the 
ground that human blood was necessary to atone for hu- 
man guilt; which shows that men have, by nature, some 
sense ol the great evil of sin, and the difficulty of making 
atonement for it; so that, without a knowledge of the great 
sacrifice made by Jesus Christ, they must ever be in 
doubt as to the means of obtaining pardon. 

About forty years before the Christian era, Cesar un- 
dertook to add the British Isles to the number of his con- 
quests ; and after various conflicts, the Britons at length 
submitted, and Brittannia became a province of the Ro- 
man Empire. During these wars, which were carried on 
at intervals, for more than a hundred years, the Britons 
were often treated with great barbarity by their merciless 
conquerors. Caractacus, one of the bravest of their gen- 
erals, was carried to Rome, to be exhibited as a trophy of 
victory. When he saw the splendors of the imperial city, 
ihe exclaimed with surprise, ‘‘ Alas! how is it possible that 
‘a people possessed of such magnificence at home, could 
envy me an humble cottage in Britain!” But so it is, 
when the spirit of conquest is once awekened in the minds 
-of a people, it will never be satisfied short of the empire 
of the world. 

Agricola, the general who finally established the domin- 
ions of the Romans in the Island of Great Britain, culti- 
vated among the Britons the arts of peace. He labored’to 
introduce the Roman laws, habits, manners, and learning. 
He instructed the natives in agriculture. He built a 


wall, and tablished forts on their northern frontiers, to 
protect tt country from the Scots and Picts, those bar- 
barous tr..es, who inhabited the mountainous regions of 
Scotland. 

Thus, the Romans were intermingled with the native 
Britons; and while the latter improved in civilization, 
they lost their independence, and their ability to protect 
themselves. They remained subject to the Romans, till 
about the middle of the fourth century; during which 
time, they had made considerable progress in the arts of 
civilized life. Christianity had also been introduced 
among them; though it is not known by whom. Notlong 
after, most of the Britons received Christianity, though 
they had not, as yet, acknowledged the Pope of Rome to 
be universal Bishop. N. 
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KS. 


Monkeys are very cunning little creatures, and they 
never seem half so happy as when they are in some kind 
of mischief. ‘They are found in Africa and other warm 
countries. 

A lady in New Ertgland who had one of these animals, 
allowed it to run about the yard and kitchen with the cat 
and dog. 

But to the poor cat, the monkey always seemed the 
most averse and revengeful, while with the little dog, he 
would play for hours in the most familiar and friendly 
manner. 

One day, as the lady was having some churning done in 
the dairy room, every person for a few moments happened 
to be out, leaving the room in the sole possession of the 
monkey, the cat, and the dog. 

But what was the lady’s surprise on entering the room, 
to see the monkey mounted in a chair and churning away 
with all his might, while the little dog stood by, barking, 
as if pleased with the sport. 

But she was still more surprised and vexed, as she 
drove him away, and raised the cover, to find that in a fit 
of anger the monkey had seized the cat, and put her into 
the churn. 

One day, a man was painting the house. At noon he 
laid down the brush and went to his dinner ; and when he 
came back, he found this monkey had stolen his brush, 
and was sitting upon the table painting his own likeness 
upon a large looking glass that stood just before him. 

As the lady’s little daughter Emma opened her basket 
at school one day to eat her dinner, she found both her 
apples gone, and a potatoe in their place, but with the 
print of the monkey’s teeth upon it so plain, she easily 
guessed what had become of her apples. 

But at last, this little rogue got well paid for his mis- 
chief. One of the hired men had been out hunting and 
brought in some squirrels, which, with his gun and pow- 
der horn, he laid upon a shelf by the door. 

While the man was busy, this meddlesome monkey 
came up, seized one of the squirrels, and ran into the 
yard with it. 

The man caught him, boxed hisears, and then thinking 
to avoid farther trouble with him, was going to the barn 
for a rope to tie him up. 

But as soon as the man had gone, the enraged monkey 
returned, snatched up the powder-horn, and threw it into 
the fire. But as it burst, the powder flashed full in his 
face, and threw him prostrate upon the hearth. 

The man hearing the report, hurried back, when, lo! 
the poor monkey lay kicking and screaming, with face 
completely singed, and eyes blown out. 

Those who are fond of making mischief, and doing 
harm to others, like this roguish monkey, often injure 
themselves more than those whom they design to injure. 

[ Town's Second Reader. 
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MARY AND HER MOTHER. 

** Mamma,” said Mary one evening on her return from 
an excursion with a party of her young friends, ‘‘ would 
you believe! Sarah Carver says her mother gave four 
dollars for the muslin for her new dress, and that she paid 
two dollars more to have it made at Mrs. L.’s shop. That 
makes it cost six dollars. Is not that being very extrava- 
gant, mamma? Do you think the Carvers can afford to 
dress so expensively ?” 

“Tt is of little consequence to us, my daughter,” said 
her mother, “‘ whether they can afford it or not. We 
should be extremely careful not to interfere with the pri- 
vate concerns of our friends. How would you like to 


hear our neighbors the Lintons, say, ‘‘ It is wonderful how 
Mrs. Atherton can afford to dress Mary so expensively as 
she does—would you believe? the new dress she has got 





cost no less than four dollars, when muslins can be bough 
so cheap that a dress quite good enough for any little z 
can be had for two!’ Would you not think they we, 
very unkind and meddlesome? But, let me hear joe 
dear, what you were talking of, when Sarah boasted « 
her costly dress.” 

““Why, mamma,” said Mary, quite confused, and 
blushing as she met her mother’s look of keen inquir 
“*T believe—I think—I! was saying something about the 
new hat you are to get for me next week.” 





** Ah yes, I understand.) You were telling her how 
beautiful it is to be, and how much it is to cost, and hoy 
very pretty it will look with your new white muslin dre 
Was it not so, Mary ?” 

“Yes, mamma, I remember I did say something aboy, 
my new hat and dress. But you know my dress is no 
near so expensive as Sarah’s, and that makes a great dit 
ference.” 

“Not so great as you imagine, my dear,”’ replied hy 
mother. ‘“‘ A dress costing four dollars may be said tobe 
quite as extravagant for you as one costing six dollars fg 
Sarah Carver. Your father is not so rich as Mr. Carver, 


and, besides, be has many different ways of spending his 
money whi thinks much better than laying it out jp 
costly dres his children.’’ 





‘I am sorry, my daughter,” continued Mrs. Atherton 
‘‘ very sorry to see that you are infected with such foolish 
notions of dress and display so common now amongst girls 
of your age. I have often been grieved tosee your yours 
friends, when they come to spend an evening with you, 
instead of enjoying themselves in innocent play, spending 
the whole time in frivolous talk about fashion and balls 
and parties. And very often have I heard boastful ani 
ill-natured remarks about their own and their friend’; 
dress. It is a practice both silly and wicked. No litte 
girl thinks more of you for having a better dress than she 
can afford. A sensible, well instructed child will pity 
your folly and weakness. A vain and foolish one will ep. 
vy your better fortune, and envy brings no love with it, 
If you should succeed in making some poor child who has 
plainer clothes than you have, discontented and unhappy, 
what have you gained? The destruction of her happi. 
ness can bring no addition to your own. Do you not see 
that the desire of exciting the envy and admiration of 
others, flows from a wicked and selfish heart, willing to 
gratify its low desires at the expense of the peace of 
others ? 

“T have sé@h more of the world, my daughter, than you 
have; andI have always observed that this foolish habit 
is most common amongst the vulgar rich, and the aping 
poor. ‘Those who imagine wealth, to be the greatest 
earthly blessing, and those who, although poor, are able 
only to maintain a respectable appearance, strive to keep 
up the show of an extravagant style of living from the 
foolish notion that expensive, luxurious tastes are a cer- 
tain proof of good breeding. Both these classes of per- 
sons are troublesome friends and neighbors. I have al- 
ways endeavored to avoid them. I hope my child that 
you will never so far forget the principles I have endeav- 
ored to impress upon your heart as to be guilty of such 
folly again.” 

“Oh, mamma,” said Mary, ‘I think I never will. | 
never before felt how very naughty and foolish it was.” 

“*T rejoice, my daughter,” said her mother, “ that you 
see your fault—and are sorry for it. Always strive to re- 
member that your Heavenly Father’s eye is upon you—that 
he knows every thought of your heart. Remember that 
the proud are an abomination in his sight. Cultivate a 
meek and humble spirit. It will be your brightest, most 
enduring, and most valuable ornament, for it is above all 
price.”” 








Morality. 


THE WHOLE TRUTH. 


As Albert walked slowly along toward home, his relue- 
tance to tell his father exactly how it happened that he 
had been tardy at school increased. The reason of this 
was, that he hac been trying to make it seem right to 
keep back a part of the truth. If he had resolved at once 
to go directly to his father, and state the circumstanee 
just as it occurred, there would have been an end of all 
difficulty. But he did not like to be blamed, even a little, 
and therefore he did not wish to say anything about play- 
ing with the dog. 

Just before he came in sight of home, and before he 
had concluded what to say, he saw his father walking 
along in a direction towards him. As they came near to 
each other, his father looked surprised at seeing Albert, 
and inquired why he was not in school. 

Albert hesitated a moment, and then said, “‘ Why, as 
was going to school, 1 stopped to help little Willie Hall 
up. He had fallen upon some stones, and cut his hands, 
so I went home with him, and when I came back and tried 
the door, it was fastened.” 

** Well,”’ said his father, ‘‘ I am glad there was no blame 
about it,’ and he walked on as if in haste. ; 

Albert had done wrong in naming Willie Hall’s acci- 
dent as the only cause of his being out of school. He 
should have told the whole story, and then his mind would 
have been at ease. As it was he felt restless and uncom- 
fortable. He could not help thinking that he had not 
done quite right, and he thought that he would talk with 
Joseph Page about it, when school was over. 
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So as soon as the time came for the dismissal of the 
sch J»: Albert set out on his way to meet Joseph. He 
told him the whole story, beginning at the point where 
Joseph left him for school, and concluded by asking him 
if he thought he had done very wrong. 

“TY think you did wrong,” said Joseph, ‘but not very 
wrong. You ought to have related all the circumstances 
to your father. By staying so far from the school-house, 
ti]! the bell rang, you were in danger of being late, even 
if no accident had happened. Your having said nothing 
about playing with the dog until nine o’clock, seems some 
like abusing your father’s confidence in your honesty.” 

“ So I have been thinking,” said Albert, .‘‘ and I will 
tell him every thing about it, Just as soon as he comes 

” 

«That will be doing right,’’ was the reply, “‘ and then 
you will feel happy again.” ; 

So soon as his father came in todinner, Albert carried 
his good wen ve not rey 4 say that 

age had advised this sincerity and frankness. 
waning . [ Watchman. 
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~ GIVING UP THE BEST PEACH. 


Last evening, (I continued,) I took shpper with Lydia’s 
father and mother. Before supper, J.ydia, her parents, 
and myself were sitting in the room together, and her lit- 
tle brother Oliver was out in the yard, drawing his cart 
about. The mother went out and brought in some 
peaches; a few of which were large, red cheeked rare- 
ripes—the rest, small, ordinary peaches. The father 
handed me one of the rare-ripes, gave one to the mother, 
and then one of the best to his little daughter, who was 
eight years old. He then took ong of the smaller ones, 
and gave it to Lydia, and told her to go and give it to her 
brother. He was four years old. Lydia went out and 
was gone about ten minutes, and then came in. ; 

“Did you give your brother the peach I sent him?” 
asked the father. 

Lydia blushed, turned. away, and did not answer. — 

‘Did you give your brother the peach I sent him?” 
asked the father, a little more sharply. 

“ No, father,” said she, ‘‘1 did not give him that.” 

“ What did you do with it?” he asked. 

“T ate it,” said Lydia. 

“ What! did you not give your brother any?’’ asked 
the father. 

“Yes, I did, father,” said she. ‘I gave him mine.’ 

‘Why did you not give him the one I told you to give?” 
asked the father, rather sternly. 

“ Because, father,’’ said Lydia, “I thought he would 

.jike mine better.” 

“ But you ought not to disobey your father,” said he. 

‘‘T did not mean to be disobedient, father,’’ said she; 
aud her bosom began to heave, and her chin to quiver. 

‘But you were, my daughter,” said he. 

“J thought you would not be displeased with me, fa- 
ther,” said Lydia, ‘if I did give brother the biggest 
peach ;”’ and the tears began to roll down her cheeks. 

“But I wanted you to have the biggest,” said the fa- 
ther; ‘‘ you are older and larger than he is.” 

‘“‘T want you to give the best things to brother,” said 
the noble girl. 

“Why?” asked the father, scarcely able to contain’ 
himself. 

“ Because,” answered the dear, generous sister, ‘I 
love him so—I always feel best when he gets the best 
things.” 

“You are right, my precious daughter,” said the fa- 
ther, as he fondly and proudly folded her in his arms. 
“You are right, and you may be certain your happy fa- 
ther can never be displeased with you for wishing to give 
up the best of everything to your affectionate little broth- 
er. He is a dear, and noble little boy, and I am glad you 
love him so. Do you think he loves you as well as you 
do him ?” ° 

“Yes, father,’ said the girl, ‘I think he does; for 
when T offered him the largest peach he would not take 
it, and wanted me to keep it; and it was a good while 
before I could get him to take it.”—-2 Kiss for a Blow.} 














Religion. 





THE INFIDEL ON HIS DEATH BED. 

‘The writer of this was called about mid-day to visit a 
young man in the last moments of life. He was a pro- 
fessed infidel, and refused any spiritual aid or the services 
oa minister. On entering the room, the scene wastruly 
twful—the young man was dying—near the bed sat his 
widowed mother and sisters. He was struggling to hide 
his fears and appear calm, and collected in the conflict 
with death. As I approached him, the window was slight- 
ly opened to admit sufficient light ; he turned towards the 
window, and as his eye for a moment rested on me—it 
was only a moment, however, for he as quickly turned 
away with his face towards the wall—seemed determined 
‘o prevent my conversing with him. I took his hand, he 
withdrew it; I asked him to look at me and talk about his 
latter end; he groaned and hid himself beneath the bed 
clothes. Again [ held his hand, and by gentle force 
turned him towards me. His countenance was intelli- 
gent, his features good; his appearance indicated 20 or 
21 years of age. 

Shall I pray with you, my friend ? 

No, no, said he; I don’t believe in prayer. 














Shall I read a portion of God’s holy word? 

No; oh, don’t worry me; I don’t believe the Bible. 
Why add to my sufferings with such things? I tell you 
I am an infidel, and all 1 ask is to be left alone. 

Do you know you are dying, my young friend ? , 

Yes, I know it well enough—I never shall see that sun 
rise or set again—I wish it was over—I wish I was dead 
—I wish you would leave me—I did not send for you— 
mother, mother, send this man away, it is useless to talk 
with me. 

Oh, my boy, cried the almosteheart-broken mother, do 
listen to the word of truth. You will soon be beyond its 
reach—you are fast hastening to the judgment! Oh, my 
child, it is a fearful thing to meet,God unprepared ! 

Her sobs choked her utterance. I knelt by her side, 
and prayed for God’s Spirit to bring the wanderer back. 
He rolled and tossed in his bed, and constantly interrupt- 
ed me during prayer. I then read from the Bible such 
verses as I thought would lead his mind to right reflec- 
tion. He hid his face, placed his fingers in his ears, and 
begged me to desist, and groaned so audibly as to alarm 
those in the room. After several ineffectual attempts to 
get him into conversation, I rose to leave the room. As 
I passed towards the door, I grasped his hand and said 
farewell, my friend. He raised his eyes towards me, and 
seemed to be willing to listen. 

Suppose, said I, we were on board a ship together, 
and in some violent storm the ship was wrecked—I had 
secured a plank, and, as I clung to it for safety, refused 
to let you take hold. What would you think of me? 

Think of you? said he, I would think you were a sel- 
fish wretch. 

We have been wrecked—here, pointing to the Bible, is 
the plank on which I rest; the billows of death are riding 
over you; and will you lay hold before it is forever too 
late. Before you is the shoreless ocean of eternity; the 
voice of mercy may yet be heard. Turn you, for why 
will ye die? Your infidelity is no security for such a 
storm. Think of your Saviour—oh, look to him as your 
only staff, your only sure support. 

He kept my hand; the tear started in his eye; his 
whole soul was centred in the gaze of agony. It is too 
late, too late; there is no mercy, no hope for me, I am 
lost, forever lost ! was his reply. 

Before the sun set, his soul was in eternity; gone to 
the audit. At twelve years of age, he left the Sabbath 
School ; commenced his apprenticeship, associated with 
infidels, and drank the poison. At 20, summoned to the 
bar of God, without a ray of light to cheer the darkness 
of the valley of the shadow of death. Young man, think 
of this sad story, and flee from sin to holiness and God. 











Sabbath School. 


THE FAITHFUL SUNDAY SCHOLAR. 


James Vansant was the youngest son of a pious lady of 
our city, who, though poor, was yet rich in faith and 
good works, and had by her unwearied example and 
Christian firmness, early instructed her children in the 
fear and admonition of the Lord. Virtues which are not 
common in boys of James’s age, had not only made him a 
favorite with all who knew him, but had made him the 
idol of his mother. In his twelfth year, in connection 
with several of his Sabbath schoolmates, he sought at the 
altar of prayer the forgiveness of his sins, and an inter- 
est in the Lord Jesus Christ. James did not seek long 
until he found to his own satisfaction, and that of his 
friends, the fulfilment of that portion of God’s word which 
says, “I love those that love me, and they that seek me 
early shall find me.” 

As soon as he obtained the pearl of great price, James 
did not feel nor act like a large portion of young Chris- 
trians, but being in possession of those amiable and in- 
dispensable characteristics, firmness of purpose and deter- 
mination of action, he trod with the consistency of an 
aged Christian the whole length of his religious course. 
In fact, the duties of religion to James, such as the class- 
room, attendance on public worship, and the duties of the 
Sabbath School, were all sources of gratification and 
pleasure. 

On one occasion, immediately after his conversion to 
God, such was the anxiety he felt on the subject of reli- 
gion, that when an invitation was given for seekers of re- 
ligion to present themselves at the altar, little James, see- 
ing his brother in the congregation, a young man, and 
feeling an ardent solicitude for his salvation, approached 
the writer, with the tear of anxiety trickling down his 
cheek, and asked him to go and invite his brother to the 
altar of prayer. Feeling some delicacy in so doing, I 
tried to put him off by saying that I would at some future 
period. He shed tears, and urged his request at the same 
time saying, perhaps another opportunity might not offer. 
I could not withstand the solicitude and entreaties of one 
so young, and at once yielded my private feelings to 
James’s request. The result was the gratification of his 
desires. . 

Ten years’ acquaintance and association with the Sab- 
bath School I have had the honor tosuperintend, gave me 
a thorough opportunity to know the subject of this me- 
moir, and I feel no hesitancy in marking his virtues as 
worthy of imitation by all Sabbath School scholars. As 
a son, James was obedient, kind, and affectionate to his 
widowed mother. Such was the high esteem and affec- 
tion in which he held his mother, that on the last Sabbath 
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of his earthly career, while accompanying her to the class- 
room, he said, “‘ Mother, am I a support to you?” She 
answered, “‘ Yes, my son;” the tears of gratitude at the 
same time falling from her eyes. ‘* Well,” said he, “I 
am glad ; I hope I shall be more so when I am a man.” 
And rightly did his mother answer, for it was by James’s 


industry she was enabled to spread her table with com-: 


forts. 


As a Sabbath School scholar, James was a model for 
all boys, for he hailed the Sabbath morn as the best of all 
the seven. With cheerfulness of heart and affectionate 
disposition he regularly attended Sabbath School; not 
there one Sabbath, and absent the next. Punctuality was 
his motto. His conduct in school was unexceptionable, 
so much so, that I never had the necessity on any occa- 
sion to say, “‘ James, do not do so.” In fact, the fear of 
Ged appeared to be placed coutinually before him—he 
loved his schoolmates as well as his teacher and superin- 
tendent; but, alas! like the opening flower of the morn- 
ing, ere it had received the gentle rays of the sun, it with- 
ered—it died ! 

Thus died James, in the fourteenth year of his age, on 
Christmas eve, a year ago, after he had attended to the 
duties of the day, his cheeks glowing with apparent 
health, while cheerfulness sat andisturbed upon his brow. 
During the day he was heard to say repeatedly, 

‘“ How happy are they, 
Who the Saviour obey !” 


The evening ‘approached—the little family band had 
drawn themselves around the cheerful fireside, to dedi- 
cate themselves again to God, when little James, after 
urging his sister to seek an interest in Christ, took the 
family Bible that lay on the stand, as it was his custom, 
and read to his mother the thirty-first psalm. After this, 
the family retired to rest. The next morning James was 
found cold and still, in the embrace of death. A stroke 
of apoplexy had cut short his days! . Death approached 
him as a thief in the night, but his lamp was bright and 
burning ; he was ready, for he had attended to the inter- 
ests of his soul, and was, no doubt, fully prepared for the 
land of spirits. In his death he speaks to his school- 
mates, ‘‘ Be ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye think 
not, the Son of man cometh.”—S. S. Advocate. 














Benevolence. 





BENEVOLENCE ITS OWN REWARD. 


Our readers know that on the evening of July 13th, a 
fire broke out in the town of Nantucket, which is on the 
beautiful island of Nantucket outside of our harbor, by 
whieh hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of property 
were destroyed, and hundred of families reduced at once 
to penury. 

The sympathies of the kind people of Bostonewere im- 
mediately enlisted in behalf of the sufferers. A public 
meeting was called, and the proper measures were taken 
to appeal individually, and from house to house, for aid. 
One of the committee who is actively engaged in making 
collections, told me yesterday, a delightful little anecdote, 
which I cannot withhold. He said, he went into a black- 
smith’s shop, where he scarcely expected to get anything, 
as matters looked unpromising. Several men were at 
work, and he made known his errand. They all held 
down their heads and continued at their work, and no one 
replied. At length he inquired of them, which was the 
principal, and they pointed out to him one of their num- 
ber, a hard-featured elderly looking man, and to him the 
gentleman made a direct appeal. ‘‘ Well,” said the 
blacksmith putting down on end his ponderous sledge- 
hammer, ‘‘ Well, 1 am a poor man, and can’t do much, 
but here’s a dollar.” My friend thankfully took the dol- 
lar, expressed his acknowledgement for the charity, and 
went on. Some hours after, having finished his round, in 
returning, he passed by the same shop, and when oppo- 
site to it, was met with a warm grasp of the hand from 
the good blacksmith, who had run out to meet him, and 
who thus accosted him: “Sir! I thank you for calling 
on me this morning, and giving me an opportunity to do 
something for those who are worse off than myself. Be- 
fore you come in I was thinking of my troubles, and was 
low-spirited and unhappy all the morning; but since you 
gave me the opportunity of helping others a little, I have 
been cheerful and contented. You have taken a load oft 
my heart, and I thank you for it a thousand times. 

Dear readers, is not benevolenée (springing from right 
motives) its own exceeding great reward? Go! all of 
you, and do likewise. W. B. T. 

Boston, August 20, 1846. [ Youth’s Penny Gaz. 


~ RPP 


A LESSON IN TENDERNESS. 


I once asked John W. Edmonds, one of the inspectors 
of Sing Sing Prison, how it was that a Wall street law- 
yer, brought into sharp collision with the world, had pre- 
served so much tenderness of heart. ‘‘ My mother. was < 








Quakeress,” said he, ‘‘ and a serious conversation she had . 


with me when I was four or five years old, has affected 
my whole life. I had joined some boys who were tor- 
menting a kitten. We chased her and threw stones till 
we killed her. When I came into the house I told my 
mother what we had done. She took me on her lap and 
talkéd to me in such a moving style about my cruelty to 
the poor helpless little animal, that I sobbed as if my heart 








would break. Afterwards, if 1 were tempted to do any- 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














thing unkind, she would tell me to remember how sorry I 
was for having hurt the little kitten. For a long time af- 
ter I could not think of it without tears. It impressed me 
so deeply, when I became a man, I could never see a for- 
lorn suffering wretch run down by his fellow beings with- 
out thinking of that hunted aud pelted little beast. Even 
now the ghost of that kitten, and the recollection of my 


dear mother’s gentle lessons, come between me and the | 
risoners at Sing Sing, and forever admonish me to be ' 


umane and forbearing.— Mrs. Child's Letters. 








Editorial. 


THE BOY WHO COULD NOT SAY NO. 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 











“ Have you had a pleasant visit, my son?” said Mrs. Alston 
to her son Thomas, as he returned from a visit to George 
Ransom. 

“ Not very pleasant, ma’am,” replied Thomas. 

“Whiat was there to render it unpleasant? You have had a 
fine afternoon for it.” 

“I know that, but George is so cross; he says no to every 
thing you say to him. I would not be like him for a great 
deal.” 

I should be very sorry to have you like him so far as he is un- 
amiable and obstinate, but I should like to have you able to say 
#6 more frequently than you do.” 

Wish me to say no more frequently than I do! I thought it 
Was not polite to say no, and that we ought never to say it un- 
less truth required it.” 

Mrs. Alston then went into an explanation of her meaning. 
Instead of repeating her remarks, I shall tell you what happen- 
ed to Thomas the next day. 

He went to spend the afternoon at a farm house at some dis- 
tance from his father’s. He was told to return early, as it was 
Saturday afternoon, and preparation was to be made for the 
Sabbath. He had not been there long before the boys said, 
“Let us go down to the flat rock, and go in swimming.” 

“ Mother said that I must not go into the water unless father 
is with me,” said Thomas. 

“ Well,” said one of the boys, “ that don’t hinder your going 
down to the rock with us; you can see us goin; your mother 
has not forbidden that.” 

“ If he can’t go in, he had better not go down,” said another 
boy. “So, seeing that he ought not to go in, let us do some- 
thing else. Let us make some swings under this treé.” 

« No, no,” replied the first speaker, “let us go in swimming.” 
a majority being in favor of this plan, they proceeded to the flat 
rock. ‘I’homas rather reluctantly accompanied them. 

The reck projected out into a small clear stream. The bot- 
toin was covered with pebbles, and tie little fish were so tame 
that they sometimes nibbled the toes of the bathers. 

The boys, all except Thomas, were soon sporting im the 
water. . 

“ Aye you not coming in?” said one to Thomas. Thomas 
shook his head. 

“Oh now,” said the boy in a coaxing tone, “don’t be a fool 
now ; what hurt is there in coming in to this shallow water? It 
will do you good.” 

“ There will be hurt in his disobeying his mother,” said the 
boy who tried to prevent his coming to the water.” 


You be still, Bill,” said the tempter, “or I'll duck you till ; 
you are. If your mother knew how shallow the water is, she . 


would be willing to have you go in. She only meant that you 
sliouldn’t go imo deep water. Come, come in; I know she 
would be willing if she knew all about it.” 

Thus urged, ‘Thomas began very slowly to undress, and at 
length plunged into the water and enjoyed the sport with the 
rest. ‘ 

“I knew,” said one, “ he would get him in if he got him down 
here.” 

When they had remained in the water for a long time, much 
longer than was proper, they came out and dressed themselves, 
and returned to the house. It was now towards evening, and 
Thomas remembered that he was told to come home early. He 
accordingly set out, no efforts being made to detain him. The 


he asked Thomas to stop and play a little while with him. 

“T cannot, mother told me I must come home early.” 

“It is early yet: the sun is more thantwohours high. Come 
and see my young pigeons.” 

*« PI) just go and look at them, but I must go home, for it is 
most night.” 

They went and saw the pigeons, and then the boy insisted 

thet Thomas should go with him after the cows, He went, and 
it was sunset before they got back, and dark before Thomas got 
home. 
In cotisequence of not being able to say no, he had disobeyed 
‘tis mothér, and made her und himself unhappy. He very fre- 
quently did this, almost as frequently #s sorhe bad boy, who have 
ho regard for the authority of their mother. 

One of the first things a boy should learn is'to sey ho in its 
proper place ; that is, firmly to refuse to do what is wrong, The 
wicked soon find out when one is not able to say no to'their pro- 
posals, and they will be continually leading him into evil. You 


should resist at the outset, say no at the beginning. Thomas, 














ought not. to have gone to the rock. Ifhe had not gone there, 
he would not have disobeyed his mother by going into the wa- 
ter. He should not have stopped a moment with the boy on his 
way home. Then he would have reached home in season. If 
we do not resist temptation at the outset, we are almost certain 
to fall. 








* Darietp. 


THE QUAKER AND THE COUNTRYMAN. 

A Quaker, passing through a market, stopped at a stall, and 
inquired the price oi citrons. 

“i Have none,” said the honest countryman, “that will suit 
you; they are decayed, and their flavor is gone.” 

“‘Phank thee, friend ; 1 will go to the next stand.” 

“ Hast thou any good fruit tu-day,” said he to the dealer. 

“ Yes, sir; here ure some of the finest nutmegs of my garden. 
They are small, but rich of their kind.” 

* Then thou canst recommend them ?” 

“ O, certainly, sir.” 

“Very well; { will take two.” He carried them home, and 
they proved not only unsound, but miserably tasteless. 

‘I'he next morning he ogain repaired to the same place. The 
man who sold him the fruit the preceding day asked him it he 
would like some wore. 

“ Nay, friend; thou hast deceived me once, and now, althongh 
thou may’st speak the truth, still 1 cannot trust thee; but thy 
neighbor chose to deal uprightly with me, and from hencetorth [ 
shail be his patron, ‘Thou wouldst do well to remember this, 
and learn by experience, that falsehood is a base thing in the be- 
ginning, and a very unprofitable one in the end.” 








JUVENILE ZEAL. 


A little girl in Gloucestershire, England, used to subscribe a 
halt penny per week to an auxiliary missionary society ; but by 
the failure of employment where she had been used to work, she 
found herself unabie to continue her subscription; yet, being 
unwilling wholly to decline her contribution, she devised the 
following method :—The farmers being in the habit of allowing 
the pvor to glean in their potato fields, she went one morning, 
and with no small labor procured a basket full of potatoes. 
These she carried to the collector who used to receive her sub- 
scription, and begged him to accept of the "potatoes instead of 
money. ‘Fhe collector objected that he never received unything 
of this sort for a subscription, and that he could not aecept them, 
for they belonged properly to her mother. 

The child went home much disappointed, and told her mother 
the whole, The mother returned with her daughter to the col- 
lector, and requested him to accept ihe potatoes, saying, “ Sir, I 
was once a poor blind Papist, but now, blessed be God, I know 
the value of the Gospel, and wish everybody to know it too; 
and I thank God I have a child who feels this concern for the 
poor heathen.” About this time a neighbor came, and wishing 
to gratify the good woman and her chiid, purchased the potatoes, 
and gave the full value of them to the collector. 


—— 


TEAR BOTTLES. 
“Put thou my tears into thy bottle.”—Psalm lvi. 8, 


The passage alludes to lachrymatories, or tear bottles, in which 
the tears of surviving relations were deposited and buried, with 
the urns that contained the ashes of the deceased. The grave 
of Cicero was opened in the island Zacynthus in 1544, and was 
found to contain two glass urns ; the larger had ashes in it; the 
less water, which was supposed to be the tears of his friends. 

“ Among the present Persians it is usual, in some of their 
mournful assemblies, for a priest to go about to each person, at 
the height of his grief, with a piece of cotton in his hand, with 
which he carefully collects the falling tears, and which he then 
squeezes inte a bottle, preserving them with the greatest cau- 
tion. This practically illustrates that passage of the Psalmist: 
“Put thou my tears into thy bottle.” Some of the Persians as- 
sert, that in the agony of death, when all medicines have failed, 
a drop of tears 80 colleeted, put into the mouth of a dying man, 
has been known to revive him; and it is for such use that they 
are collected.”— Corbett. 


PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


A little girl said to a gentleman who was known entirely to 
neglect public worship, “Sir, why don’t you go to church? for 
Iam sure you need food as well as myself.” The gentleman 
ariswered her, “ Pray who feeds you, and what kind of food is it 
you receive at church?” She replied, “ Sir, it is God who feeds 
me there, and his word is the food I am supplied with; and I 
assure you, that though my mother, being very poor, is scarcely 
able to give me food to eat, yet, fed as 1 am every Sunday with 
the bread of life, I never know what the pains of hunger are.” 
The gentleman, astonished at what he heard from the little girl, 
resolved from that time to attend public worship. He adhered 
to his determination, and felt and confessed the great pleasure 


boy who sated bish to g0 in Buthing was ‘going in theese: and profit which arise from @ constatit attendance on the means 


direction, and set out with him. When he reached his home, 


of grace. 
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CIVILITY. 


Civility pleases all, prejadices hone, adorns wit, renders hu- 
mor agreeable, augments friendship, redoubles love, and, com- 
plying with justice and generosity, becomes the sacred charm of 
the society of mankind! 

“If a civil word or two will render a man happy,” said a 
French king, “he mast be a wretch indeed, who will not give 
them to him. Such a disposition is like lighting another man’s 
candle by one’s own, which loses none of its brilliancy by what 
the other gains.” If all mankind possessed this feeling, how 
much happier would the world be than it now is. 





SELF-DENIAL.. 


A child about six years of age, residing at Rahway, N. J. hav- 
ing heard of the self-denial practised by some, for the purpose 
of raising or saving means to spread the Gospel, expressed a de- 
sire to his parents to adopt this practice himself. On being ask- 
ed ifhe would give up the use of butter, (of which he was very 
fond,) he replied that he would very willingly. He did so, until 
with the fruits of his self-denial he ‘was able to'send to the Bi- 
ble Depository by his father, and purchase sixteen cheap Tes- 
taments to be distributed among those who are without this 





blessing.—Bible Society Report. 








A QUESTION WELL ANSWERED. 


Alexander the Great seeing Diogenes looking attentively at a 
parcel of human bones, asked the philosopher what he was Jook. 
ing for. 

“That which I cannot find,” was the reply, “the difference 
between your father’s bones and those of his slaves.” 


PASTORAL VISITING. 


A poor Scotchman, being asked whether his minister frequent- 
ly visited his people, answered—“ He lives in Heaven all the 
week, and on the Sabbath comes down and tells us what he has 
seen and heard.” If all ministers had as good a reason for not 
Visiting, the evils of their negleet would be small. 


THE TENTH COMMANDMENT. 


A little boy, not seven years old, asked his father one Sunday 
evening to explain to him the Tenth Commandment, which he 
gladly did, On Monday morning, his father told him he might 
go and weed in such a part of the garden. He went and looked 
at it, and came back and said, “ Papa, you had better give me a 
bed farther away from the strawberry bed, or I shall certainly 
break the Tenth Commandment.” ‘The little boy was right to 
keep away from temptation, and let every reader do the same. 

[S. S. Monitor. 








Remarxs.—Silefce is the best remedy for anger. If you say 
nothing, you will have nothing to unsay. 


Necessity is a tyrant who is said to have no law; and a wise 
man will avoid becoming his subject. 








Poetry. 
SUMMER. 


Hail! summer, lovely matron, hail, 

Thy footsteps in the flowing vale, 

Thy balmy breath on every gale, 
With joy we greet. 








The hunter, at the early dawn, 

While bounding over hill and lawn, 

Hails thee with his winding horn, 
In cadence sweet. 


The shepherd hails thee, as from sleep 

He lightly bounds, and up the steep, 

With faithiul dog he guards the sheep, 
To crop the flowers. 


The sun-burnt reaper, free and strong, 
Hails thee in his cheerful song, 
As he slowly jogs along, 

In morning hours, 


The poor man hails thee, for thy ray 

Dispels the wintry chill away, 

And bids the blood with life to play, 
Around his heart. 


The rich man hails thee, for thy smile 

Brings rustic sport the hours te while, 

The exciting chase o’er hedge and stile, 
With angling art. 


The feathered songsters, wild, and gay, 
Hail thee with their simple lay, 
And bid us drive dull care away, 

Like them be free. 


All nature shouts, the rocks and rills, 
And “cattle on a thousand hills,” 
The Earth herself with pleasure thrills, 
To welcome thee. [ Watchtower. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL LAND. 
BY THOMAS MACKELLAR. 


There is a land immortal, 
The beautiful of lands; 
Beside the ancient portal 
A sentry grimly stands. 
He only can undo it, 
And open wide the door; 
And mortals who pass through it, 
Are mortals never more. 


That glorious land is Heaven, 
And Death the sentry grim; 

The Lord therefore has given 
The opening keys to him. 

And ransomed spirits, sighing, 
And sorrowful for sin, 

Do pass the gate in dying, 
And freely enter in. 


Though dark and drear the passage 
That leadeth to the gate, 
Yet grace comes with the message, 
To souls that watch and wait; 
And, at the time appointed, 
A messenger comes down, 
And leads the Lord’s anointed 
From the Cross to Glory’s crown. 


Their sighs are lost in singing, 
They’re blessed in their tears ; 
Their journey heavenward winging, 
They leave to earth their fears, 

Death like an angel seemeth— 
“ We welcome thee,” they cry; 
Their face with glory beameth— 
Tis life for them to die. 


—_—ee 
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FIT EMBLEM OF MAN. 


See, how beneath the moonbeam’s smile 
Yon little billow heaves its breast, 

And foams and sparkles for a while, 
And murmuring, then subsides to rest. 


Thus man, the sport of bliss and care, 
Rises on time’s eventful sea; 

And having swelled a moment there, 
Thus melts into eternity! 


[H. Moone. 








